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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return , or to correspond with the writers of rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of NaTURB. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications 

A Simple Telephonic Receiver for Wireless 
Telegraphy, 

Whilst engaged in some testing experiments with an instal¬ 
lation for wireless telegraphy (Popoff system) between the Hook 
of Holland and the Government lightship, lying at a distance 
of 16 km. from shore, it occurred to me to try telephonic 
communication. As the necessary apparatus, now constructed 
by different companies, could not be procured without much 
delay, I made myself a most simple arrangement, yet yielding 
excellent results, an account of which may interest those occupied 
in similar experiments. 

I fixed two parallel pieces of carbon {as used in an ordinary 
arc lamp) having a length of 5 cm. on a square piece of wood, 
and made with it a circuit including a couple of dry elements 
(small size) and an Ader telephone ; the circuit was completed by 
placing three or four common sewing needles loosely in trans¬ 
versal direction on the carbon rods. The apparatus is ready 
for use when the insulated wire of the signal mast (antenna) 
is joined to one carbon and the other is connected to the earth 
conductor. The letters from the Morse alphabet are very dis¬ 
tinctly heard by this most simple device as shorter and longer 
taps in the telephone, and at the given distance the telegrams 
were easily read by sound, by a trained operator, as they were 
sent from the ship, and more quickly, of course, than they 
could be delivered by the usual coherer arrangement combined 
to the Morse writer; besides, it does not require special care 
to keep it in working condition. Yet it is sensitive enough to 
make audible the peculiar noise which accompanies the motion 
of the interrupter combined with the induction coil when it is 
operated by hand to produce the spark. 

I believe that such a receiver may prove very useful for tem¬ 
porary installations of wireless telegraphy, as any one may 
carry it, along with all its accessories, in his pocket and put it 
at once in action when an insulated wire can be fixed to some 
elevated post, earth connections being always at hand. 

I also investigated this arrangement in my laboratory with 
the view to ascertain whether it is really auto-decohering, as has 
been claimed recently for circuits where a telephone is used 
and carbon as coherer substance. Indeed, it seems that no 
tapping or any other arrangement is required to keep the tele¬ 
phone in good receiving condition. But when I substituted a 
sensible aperiodic galvanometer (Weston’s construction) for the 
telephone, and operated with a small induction coil and Leyden 
jar (spark 3 mm.) in an'adjacent room, every discharge produced 
a deflection of the needle, which did not- return to its former 
position, unless a slight tapping was applied near the 
carbons, otherwise each new spark increased the deflection 
obtained by the former. It may be that the self-induction of 
the coil of the telephone is sufficient for decohering, which 
factor is not so active when a galvanometer is substituted. 

I examined other substances than the steel needles, namely, 
copper, nickel, platinum, carbon, this also in powder (as 
used in the Mixiand Genest telephone), and they all gave the 
same result, and this was obtained in the best way when, before 
the sparking of the coil, the transverse wire, by slightly tapping, 
had obtained a contact sufficient to transmit a small portion of 
the circuit current. But I observed that sometimes with platinum, 
and also with carbon, the deflection w r as reduced to zero, when 
the sparks set in, indicating that the resistance was increased 
by the electric waves, instead of diminishing, as was usually the 
case. 

I found that a certain pressure exerted on the transverse wire, 
lying on the carbons, did not prevent the influence of the 
electric waves on the contact surfaces. When a load of 1*5 kg. 
and even of 5 kg. was placed on the needles (protected from 
immediately touching them by a glass plate), the deflection of the 
galvanometer set as well in and the telephone answered as dis¬ 
tinctly to the sparks, produced in another room, as before. 

It is obvious that the described arrangement proves also to 
be a very delicate microphone, but a slight pressure applied in 
the same way on the transverse wires makes it directly insen¬ 
sible to sound impulses, as was to be expected. 

The Hague, July. L. Bleekrode. 
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The Future of the Victoria University. 

Prof. Schuster(p, 319) does not challenge theaccuracyof my 
statements and I have nothing to alter in them. I have enjoyed 
reading his playful comments, but I have no desire to enter 
upon a mere dialectic contest with him, especially if it is to be 
fought with dynamical metaphors. I only wish now to disavow 
the predilection for federal universities, which Prof. Schuster 
artfully attributes to me. I have certainly acquired belief in 
one existing federal university which includes Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, but if that “ experiment 35 is to fail, Ido not see 
that I should necessarily favour another of the same kind. I 
must therefore decline with thanks the consolation that is offered 
me in the contingent possibility of my being able to take part in 
a federal university for Yorkshire. The immediate need of 
those who are or may be charged with university organisation 
seems to me to be an authoritative and impartial pronouncement 
on the causes which are alleged to warrant the disruption of the 
Victoria University. This is what I await before agreeing to 
any fresh experiment. Arthur Smithells. 

August 1. 


M. Faye and the Paris Observatory. 

I think the addition of the following to the excellent article 
on Herve Faye in Nature of July 17 (p. 277) is of interest. I 
had the facts from Le Verrier and Faye ; they have not been 
reported in the speeches delivered, and should not be lost to 
history. 

It is known that one of the great things done by Le Verrier- 
was the creation of the Central Bureau of Meteorology, as part 
of the Paris Observatory. When the celebrated astronomer 
was dismissed, in 1870, by the Emperor, no change took place 
in the organisation ot this establishment. When Le Verrier was 
recalled, in 1872, after Delaunay’s accidental death, he filled, as 
in former times, the double position of head of French astro¬ 
nomy and of meteorology. But he was told that steps were 
being taken by the Administration to form a Central Bureau, 
independent of the Observatory, when he should have breathed 
his last. This idea grieved Le Verrier ; he complained bitterly 
of it to his friends and to the Academy. 

When Le Verrier died, M. Yvon Villarceau was appointed 
intermediate director, and filled this office for some months. 
M. Bardoux, a member of the Senate, sent a message to the 
Academy of Sciences asking its opinion on the idea of creating 
an independent “ Meteorologie.” The question was warmly 
discussed in secret session, and M. Faye, like many others, 
raised objections. The Academy accepted their opinion, 
and answered in the negative to the official proposition. As 
the advice of the Academy was not binding, M. Bardoux had 
a right to disregard it, which he did. The reputation of M. 
Faye was such that he was generally considered as being the 
only possible successor of Le Verrier. M. Bardoux advised 
M. Faye to accept the directorship of French astronomy, as 
meteorology would henceforth form a separate department. M. 
Faye thanked M. Bardoux, but declined under such conditions. 

Wilfred de Fonvielle. 

Electrical Resistance of Iron at very Low 
Temperatures. 

Owing to the kindness of Dr. M. W. Travers in providing 
me with some liquid hydrogen, I have recently been able to 
observe the resistance of a specimen of iron wire at a tempera¬ 
ture of about 20 0 absolute. The specimen was the same that 
had been used in previous experiments on resistance between 
iioo° and —200 0 , and the result of continuing the resistance- 
temperature curve is of considerable interest. In two papers on 
this subject Profs. Fleming and Dewar reach the conclusion that 
the resistance of pure metals tends to vanish at the absolute 
zero, but that the presence of impurity in the specimen reduces 
the rate of decrease of resistance with temperature, and that 
this behaviour may even afford a test of the purity of a conductor. 4 
This bears out a remark made by M. Edmund Van Aubel 
{Annales de Chimie et de Physique , 1899) that the purity of 
bismuth can be gauged by the variation of its electrical resist¬ 
ance between o° and 30°. 

The temperature coefficient of bismuth is abnormal when the 
element is in certain physical conditions, its resistance increasing 
with fall of temperature in more than one position over the 
range indicated, a behaviour which is less surprising if bismuth 
really contains a small percentage of polonium. An observation 
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of resistance at the temperature of liquid hydrogen was made 
by Dewar on platinum, and he found that the resistance decreased 
to a certain value and then became constant. Thus from this 
result and from the behaviour of bismuth it is not altogether 
unexpected that a rather impure specimen of iron should show a 
definite turning power. 

The present experiments, so far as they go, show that the 
resistance of iron at the temperature of - 253° is actually greater 
than that at - 191 0 (liquid air), a turning point on the curve 
occurring just below - 200°. Several readings were taken of the 
resistance of the iron spiral when immersed in liquid hydrogen, 
and the readings in liquid air were consistent with my previous re¬ 
sults. But the observations lack confirmation, and I am induced 
to publish them owing to the small chance of getting any more 
liquid hydrogen until next year. E. Philip Harrison. 

University College, London, July 31. 


Retention of Leaves by Deciduous Trees. 

I HAVE read with much interest the various communications 
in Nature on this subject, as the phenomenon was the subject 
of much conjecture to me last winter in Northumberland. In 
one particular instance which I had constant opportunity of 
observing, the cause of the retention of the leaves could hardly 
have been “ protection,” as the beech hedge in question was in 
a very exposed, though by no means an elevated, situation. 
The hedge was a high one, probably 12 or 15 feet high, and 
formed a protection to the garden to the south or south-east of 
it, and in spite of the severe winds to which it was exposed it 
retained its leaves long after those of the beech trees of the 
neighbourhood had fallen. 

I am inclined to think that it is much more probable that the 
frost theory brought forward by “ P. T.” in Nature of May|i 5 
is the true solution of the phenomenon than that the retention 
is a “ protective device.” 

It would be interesting to know whether “ P. T.” or any 
other readers of Nature can produce any further proof of early 
frosts causing the premature drying up of the leaves in the case 
of beech hedges and young small trees. If, as “ P. T.” sug¬ 
gests, the early freezing prevents the formation of the abscission 
layer of cork at the base of the petiole, it should also cause the 
leaves of hedges and small trees to display their autumn tints, 
or at least to show signs of drying up earlier than the leaves of 
the larger trees. 

If this can be shown to be generally the case where the leaves 
are retained, I think “ P. T.’s” theory would be considerably 
strengthened. A. F. G. 

Henzada, July I. 

Campanulate Foxgloves. 

In the issue of Nature for July 24 (p. 306) is a paragraph 
which is somewhat misleading. It is distinctly stated therein 
that “ the terminal flower of each inflorescence was not a fox¬ 
glove blossom, but a Canterbury bell (Campanula),” and again, 
“the combination of two flowers other than the foxglove and 
Campanula, if it occurs, would, however, be worth recording.” 
There is no telling what hybridisers may do in the future, but 
it is quite certain they have not yet succeeded in crossing the 
foxglove wilh a Campanula, nor does it seem likely they will 
ever accomplish such a feat. Bigeneric hybrids (if they are 
really bigeneric) are not uncommon nowadays, but the union is 
always between nearly allied genera, not between groups so 
widely different one from the other as the foxglove and the 
Canterbury bell. The confluence of several of the uppermost 
flowers of the foxglove into a large cup-shaped blossom is not 
uncommon. Indeed, the peculiarity is so far “fixed” that 
a large percentage of the seeds from this form may now be 
relied on to “ come true.” Is this a case of the inheritance of 
an acquired character? 

The synanthic condition of the foxglove flowers is mentioned 
in my “Vegetable Teratology,” p. 40, or p. 59 of the German 
editions, and has repeatedly been recorded, but I am not aware 
that the cause of the deviation has been ascertained. 

Maxwell T. Masters. 

Forestry. 

In my paper on forestry which appeared in Nature of July 
17 (p. 283) I was wrong in stating that cueilletes means “ pro¬ 
duction of all kinds from baskets and fishing rods to sponges 
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and caviare.” The term means articles of forest produce, 
collected and utilised, though not specially made the object of 
the working of the forest. 

Fruits and seeds, grasses, flowers, bark, medicinal products, 
and so on, all belong to cueilletes. 

This correction is due to Mr. J. S. Gamble, F.R. S., who 
wrote the article in the Royal Scottish Arboricultural Society 
Proceedings, which l noticed in the paper referred to. 

Coopers Hill, Englefield Green, Surrey. W. R. Fisher. 


general principles of rock metamorphism. Among the 
papers received or promised for the section are the 
following:—(1) “The Geology of the District around 
Belfast, including the Mourne Mountains • ; (2) lecture 
on “The Structure of Ireland,” by Prof. Grenville A. J. 
Cole; on “ TheViscous Fusion of Rock-forming Minerals,” 
by Prof. J. Joly, F.R.S. ; “ List of Minerals known to 
occur in Ireland,” by Mr. H. J. Seymour ; note on “ The 
Scenery of Ceylop,” by Mr. A. K. Coomaraswamy ; on 
“ A Lower Carboniferous Fish-fauna from Victoria, 
Australia,” by Dr. A. Smith Woodward, F.R.S. ; on 
“ The Graptolites of the Belfast District,” by Mr. R. 
Clark ; on “ The Valleys at the Head of the Hardanger 
Fjord, Norway,” by Mr. H. W. Monckton ; on “The 
Marine Fauna of the Boulder Clay,” by Mr. Joseph 
Wright; on “ The Original Form of Sedimentary 
Deposits,” by Rev. J. F. Blake; on “A Stage in the 
Evolution of the Brittle Stars,” by Prof. W. J. Sollas, 
F.R.S.; on “The Fishes of the Lower Devonian 
‘ Roofing Slate’ of Gemiinden, Germany,” by Dr. R. H. 
Traquair, F.R.S. 

Prof. Howes is president of Section D (Zoology) 
this year, and it is believed that he will devote his address 
to a general consideration of the importance of the 
morphological method in zoology. As regards the sub¬ 
sequent work of the section, several papers of a morpho¬ 
logical and more or less technical character have already 
been promised. The president will show, on behalf of 
Dr. Hill, an interesting series of photographs of seg¬ 
menting eggs and other early stages in the development 
of Dasyurus. Prof. Johnson Symington will read a 
paper on the “ Cetacean Larynx.” Prof. MacBride will 
describe the development of Echinus, and Mr. Bles, 
whose exhibit of living larvae of Xenopus (Dactylethra) 
excited so much interest at the Royal Society’s soiree 


THE FORTHCOMING MEETING OF THE 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT BELFAST. 

Sectional Arrangements. 

T HOUGH several of the sections of the British 
Association have not completed their programmes, 
it is possible to make a preliminary statement of some of 
the subjects to be brought before the Belfast meeting. 
Up to the time of going to press, the following particu¬ 
lars of sectional arrangements have reached us. 

In Section A (Physics) there is to be a department in 
astronomy and cosmical physics, to be presided over by 
Prof. Schuster. To this department papers on the work 
on Eros, on the Moon and on Nova Persei will be pre¬ 
sented, and some discussion on points connected with 
the nebular theory will, it is hoped, take place. Photo¬ 
graphs from Yerkes Observatory will probably be 
shown, and several seismological communications will 
be made. In the section itself, Lord Rayleigh will pro¬ 
bably raise the question of the conservation of weight in 
chemical reactions ; Prof. Trouton will describe his 
experiments to detect the rotation of the ether with the 
earth, and Dr. Larmor will have something to say on the 
temperature of radiant energy. Belfast will be repre¬ 
sented in the programme, Profs. Everett, Morton and 
Dixon having several communications to make. 

The presidential address in Section C (Geology), by 
General C. A. McMahon, F.R.S., will deal with the 
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